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Song of Spirits Over the Water. 
From Goetae. 
The soul of man is 
Like the water : 
From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it mounteth, 
And thence at once 
’T must back to earth, 
Forever changing. 


Swift, from the lofty 
Rock, down darteth 
The flashing rill ; 
Then softly sprinkleth 
With dewy kisses 

The smooth cold stone, 
And, tast collected, 
Veiled in a mist, rolls, 
Low murmuring, 
Adown the channel. 


If jutting cliffs 

His course obstruct, down 
Foams he angrily, 

Leap after leap, 

To the bottom. 


In smooth green bed he 

Glideth along through the meadow, 
And on the glassy lake 

Bask the bright stars all 

Sweetly reflected. 


Wind is the water’s 
Amorous wooer ; 

Wind from its depths up- 
Heaves the wild waves. 


Soul of a mortal, 
How like thou to water ! 
Fate of a mortal, 
How like to the wind ! 
—J.S.D. 





Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 402). 
From two Lerrers To Epwarp Devrrent. 
Milan, July 15, 1881. 

You reproach me that I am 22 years old, and 
not yet famous. I can only answer: had God 
willed I should be famous at the age of 22, I 
probably should have become so. I cannot help 
it; for I write just as little for fame, as I do to get 
a place as kapellmeister. It were a fine thing to 
have both come upon one; but so long as I am 
in no danger of starving, so long is it my duty to 
write just what I have at heart, and leave the 
consequence to Him, who has the care of more 
and greater. Only I make it more and more my 
honest effort, to compose just as I feel, with less 
and less regard to outward considerations; and 
when I have made a piece, as it flowed from my 
heart, I have done my duty in the matter; 
whether it afterwards brings in fame, honor, 
decorations, gold snuff-boxes, and the like, I 
cannot concern myself. But if you mean, that I 
have been negligent or backward as to anything 


in the improvement of my compositions, or of 
myself, then tell me clearly and precisely what it 
is, and wherein it consists. ‘That were indeed a 
sore reproach. 

You want me to write only Operas, and think 
it wrong that I have not done this long ago. I 

“answer: put a good libretto in my hands, and it 
shall be composed in a couple of months; for I 
feel a new longing every day to write an Opera; 
I know that it might be something fresh and 
merry, if I could find the right thing now; but 
just the words are wanting. And I cannot think 
of composing to a text, which does not set me 
thoroughly on fire. If you know a man, who is 
competent to write the poem for an opera, name 
him to me for God’s sake; I seek nothing else. 
But until I have a text, would you have me do 
nothing (even if I could)? And the fact that I 
have just now written several pieces of religious 
music, has been an inward necessity with me, 
just as one often feels an impulse to read a certain 
book—the Bible, or something else—and can be 
satisfied with only that. If this has any similarity 
to Sebastian Bach, again I cannot help it, for I 
have written it as I felt it, and if the words have 
ever put me in the same mood, as they did the 
old Bach, the more glad am I. For you will not 
think that I copy his forms, with nothing in it; 
that would give me such a feeling of repugnance 
and émptiness, that I could not get through with 
a single piece. I have also since composed another 
grand piece, which perhaps may have some out- 
ward success (the “first Walpurgis Night” of 
Goethe). I began it, merely because it pleased 
me, and it warmed me up, and I have not thought 
of the performance. But now that it lies before 
me finished, I see that it is very well adapted for 
a grand concert piece, and in my first subscrip- 
tion concert in Berlin you must sing the bearded 
heathen priest. I have written it for you,* with 
your leave, so you must sing it; and as it has 
been my experience until now, that the pieces, 
which I have made with the least regard to peo- 
ple, have pleased people best, so I believe it will 
be with this piece. I write this simply that you 
may see, that I think also of the practical. 
Always afterwards, to be sure; but who the 
deuce can write music, which is the most unprac- 
tical thing in the world (the very reason why I 
love it), and while he is about it think of the 
practical! It were as if one should put his 
confession of love into rhyme and verse, and say 
it off by heart to his beloved. 

I go now to Munich, where they have offered 
me an opera, to see if there is a man there for a 
poet: for I should be satisfied only with a man, 
who had some glow and talent ; he need not be 
a giant; if I find no one there, then I shall per- 
haps make Immermann’s acquaintance simply for 
this purpose ; and if he is not the man, I shall 
try it in London. It seems as if the right chap 
were always wanting ; but what shall I do to 
find him out? He does not live in the hotel 





* Literally: “into your throat,so you must sing it out 
again.” —-Tr. 





Reichmann, nor at the next door, and where 
then? Write me about it someday. Although 
I believe that the good God sends us everything, 
even opera texts, as soon as we need them, yet 
we must do our duty in the matter, and look 
about us, and I wish the text were found ! Mean- 
while I write as good things as I possibly can: I 
hope also to make progress, and that for the rest 
I am not, as I have said, responsible ; we agreed 
on this in my room that time.—But enough of 
this dry tone; I really have become almost ill- 
humored and impatient, and I had promised 
myself I never would be so again. 
Lucerne, Aug. 27, 1831. 

I feel clearly, that an opera, which I should 
write now, would not be nearly so good as a 
second one, which I should afterwards compose. 
I must first tread in the new way, which I con- 
template, and try one piece in it, in order to 
know whether and how quickly it will lead me 
where I want to go; whereas in instrumental 
music I already begin to know what I am about; 
I am much clearer and more self-possessed at 
that work, because I have worked more in it,— 
in short I am carried along. Besides, I have 
become very humble in these days through an 
accident, which I cannot get out of my mind. In 
the Engelberger-Thal I found Schiller’s “William 
Tell,” and as I read it here again, I was perfectly 
in raptures and happy over such a heavenly work 
of Art, at all the glow and inspiration and the 
fire in it. Then suddenly there occurred to me 
a word of Goethe, who said to me one day in a 
long conversation about Schiller: “ Schiller could 
have turned out two great tragedies a year, not 
reckoning other poems.” This business-like ex- 
pression, “turn out,” struck me at once when I 
read the fresh, warm piece; and such activity 
appeared to me so immensely grand, that I felt 
as if I never had produced a right thing in my 
life. Everything stands there still so very isola~ 
ted: it is as if I too must turn out something: 
Do not find this wanting in modesty, I pray you 
but believe me, I say it because I know what 
should be and what is not. But where I shall find 
the opportunity for it—only to make a beginning 
—is beyond my comprehension so far. But if it 
is my calling, I shall find the opportunity,—that 
I firmly believe ; and if I do not find it, then it 
must be reserved for another; but then I should 
wonder why I feel so prompted to it. 

If you reach the point of conceiving and rep- 
resenting, not singers, decorations and situations, 
but men, nature and life, then I am convinced 
that you will write the best opera texts that we 
have ; for when one knows the stage as well as 
you, he can write nothing undramatic, and I 
don’t know what else you could want of your 
verses. If there is an inward feeling for nature 
and for music, then the verses are musical, how- 
ever much they may limp in the libretto; write 
then prose, so far as I am concerned—we'll man- 
age to compose it. But if form is to be poured 
into torm ; if the verses are musically made, and 
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not musically conceived; if one tries to bring 
into beautiful words what inwardly lacks beauti- 
ful life,—there you are right—that is a dilemma, 
out of which no man can extricate himself. For 
as certainly as pure metre, good thoughts, beauti- 
ful diction make no beautiful poem, without a 
certain flash of poesy that goes through the whole, 
so certainly can an opera become perfectly musi- 
cal, and in fact perfectly dramatic, only through 
the feeling of life in all the characters. There is 
a passage about this in Beaumarchais, of whom 
they complain, that his characters utter too 
few beautiful thoughts as such, and that he puts 
too little of the poetical into their mouths. IIe 
answers, that that is not his fault ; he must confess 
that, during the writing he is always engaged in 
the liveliest conversation with his characters over 
his writing table; that he calls out: Figaro, 
prends garde, le comte sait tout—Ah, Comtesse, 
quelle imprudence !— Vite, sauve toi, petit page— 
and that he wrote down simply what they 
answered—nothing else. That seems to me very 
fine and true. 

I already knew the plan of an opera with the 
Italian Carnival and the Swiss ending, but I did 
not know that it was by you. Beso good though, 
as to make the Swiss element strong, and exceed- 
ingly fresh. If you are thinking of such a tender 
Switzerland, with the yodling and the home-sick- 
ness, such as I had to see here yesterday at the 
theatre in “The Swiss Family,” and if the 
mountains and the Alpine horns grow sentimen- 
tal, then I'll bring my mind to it and review you 
savagely in Spener. I pray you, make it merry, 
and let me hear more about it. 

Frerix M. B. 
(To be continued.) 
TESTES TT Tes ae 


Translated for Dwight's Journal of Music. 


Twenty-six Letters of Joseph Haydn. 
(Concluded from page 397.) 


25.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 


London, Jan. 17, 1792. 
* * * #* # 


I pray your Grace’s forgiveness a thousand 
times. I know and confess, that I ought not so 
long to delay the fulfillment of my promise, but 
could your Grace see how I am plagued here in 
London to make my appearance in all the private 
concerts, by which I lose too much of my time, 
and the amount of labor which is imposed upon 
me, you would, Gracious Lady, have the deepest 
sympathy with and for me. I never in my life 
wrote so much in one year as in this which has 
just passed, am however now almost completely 
exhausted, and it will be of great advantage to 
me to be able upon reaching home to rest myself 
alittle. Just at present I am at work ‘for Salo- 
mon’s Concerts, and am compelled to take all 
possible pains, because our opponents of the Pro- 
fessional concerts have called my pupil Pleyel 
hither from Strasburg to direct in their perform- 
ances. There will therefore be a bloody harmonic 
war between Master and Scholar. All the news- 
papers have taken the matter up, but it seems to 
me, that before long an alliance will be brought 
about, because my reputation is too firmly fixed. 
Pleyel showed himself so modest upon his arrival, 
that he won my love anew. We are very often 
together, and that does him honor; he knows 
how to value his father [in music.] We shall 
divide our fame equally, and each go home 
contented. 





On the 14th of this month the Professional 
Concert met with a great misfortune, in that the 
new theatre called the Pantheon, built only last 
year, took fire at 2 o’clock P.M., and was entire- 
ly destroyed. It was an incendiary fire. They 
reckon the loss at more than a hundred 1000 Pds. 
Sterling. There is therefore at present ro Italian 
Theatre in London. 

Now, my English, gracious Lady, I should like 
to quarrel a little with you. How often have I 
repeated my request for you to send me hither, 
per postam, the symphony in E minor, copied 
on small post paper, of which T once sent you the 
theme. I have sighed for it long, and if I do not 
receive it before the end of next month, I shall 
lose 20 guinees (sic). The copy which Herr von 
Kees caused to be made for me, will very likely 
not reach London under three months or three 
years, because no courier will leave sooner. I 
pray also in the enclosed letter to H. v. Kees, 
that he will take some pains in the matter ; if not, 
I venture to give your Grace this commission 
anew, because I flatter myself that my urgent 
request will be met through your care. I be- 
sought H. v. Kees to pay into your hands the 
money, which I had paid out on his account, to 
meet the necessary expenses. Best, most excel- 
lent Frau von Genzinger, take charge of this 
matter. I beseech you again. Yon will be doing 
me the greatest work of mercy. I will upon my 
return explain the reasons for this, and at the 
same time kiss your beautiful hands a thousand 
times with reverence, and repay the obligation 
with thanks. What you wrote about the celebra- 
tion of my small talents has touched me to the 
heart. But I am not perfectly satisfied, since, it 
appears to me, your Grace was not fully so- 
Perhaps I shall be able to make up for any im- 
perfection in another symphony, which I shall 
very soon send your Grace ; I say perhaps,for I— 
or my mind is really weary. Only the aid of 
Heaven can make up for what my own powers 
lack. I pray daily for such aid, for without it I 
am a poor creature. Now my only, my gracious 
Lady, I think and hope to obtain some considera- 
tion—O yes, I have your picture now full before 
my fancy—lI hear you say: “ Now, for this time, 
you abominable Haydn, I will forgive you—but 
—but—,”—no, no, I shall look out for the future 
and not fail in my duty. For today enough. I 
must close saying that I, as ever, am and shall be 
with all imaginable respect, 

My most gracious Frau v. Genzinger’s 
most obedient &c. 
My most dutiful respects to 
your Herr Spouse and all the rest. 
I pray your forgiveness that I still 
continue to take the liberty of enclosing 
letters to H. v. Kees. I dot not know 
his lodgings. 
Note The epithet -‘English” applid to Mad. G. in this letter, 
is to be understood but as a sort of intensive of the word 


‘excellent.’ This use of the word was not uncommon in Ger- 
many in those days. Tr. 


26.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 
London, Feb. 2, 1792, 

** *# * © 

Your kind letters accompanying the Fantasia 
and the Sonata 4 tre I have today,February 1,safe- 
ly received. I wasa little disappointed upon open- 
ing the package, as I thought and hoped to find 
in it the Symphony in E minor, which I have so 
long and so often written for! Gracious Lady ; 





I pray you most urgently, to send me the same 
without delay, on small post paper,—as quickly 
as possible. I will most gladly pay all the expen- 
ses ; for God knows when the Symphony will get 
here from Brussels. I cannot without great loss 
do without it. Forgive me, most excellent gra- 
cious Lady, that I so often plague you with it. I 
shall however certainly prove myself most 
thankful. 

I am overwhelmed with work to such a degree, 
that for the present I cannot write to Hr. v. 
Kees, therefore pray you to ask the said Sym- 
phony of him with my most dutiful respects. 

Am in the meantime with all due 
regard Your Grace’s, &c. 
To your Herr Spouse, dear children, 
and v. Kreibig my respects. 
Of the needles your Grace 
shall receive a good portion. 





27.—Iaydn to Mad. Genzinger. 
London, Mar. 2, 1792. 

+ * eH 

I received your valued letter together with the 
desired Symphony last evening, and kiss your 
Grace’s hands most dutifully for the so speedy 
and careful transmission of the same. I had in 
fact received it via Brussels from Herr v. Kees 
six days before; but the score was all the more 
gratifying to me, because I must change so much 
in it for the English. I am only sorry that I am 
forced so often to impose my commissions upon 
your Grace, and so much the more because I am 
at present not in a position to be able to prove 
my gratitude. Now I confess to and assure your 
Grace, that Iam in great perplexity upon your 
account and spend many a day in deep despon- 
dency, particularly because for the present I am 
unable to send your Grace the new Symphony 
dedicated to you; and for the following reasons. 
First, because I have a mind to change the last 
movement and improve it, since, as it now stands, 
it is too weak in comparison with the first. Iam 
convinced of this fact both by my own judginent 
and by the public, having produced the same last 
Friday, Feb. 29, for the first time. Spite of this, 
it made the deepest impression upon the audience. 
The second reason is, that in fact I am afraid of 
its falling into strange hands. I was not a little 
startled as T read the unpleasant news about the 
Sonata. By Heavens, I had rather have lost 25 
ducats, than to have suffered this theft; and of 
this no person could possibly have been guilty 
except my own copyist. However, I hope to 
God to be able to make up the loss, and indeed 
through the hand of Mad. Tost—for certainly 
I do not wish to expose myself to any upbraiding 
from her. Your Grace must therefore grant me 
forbearance until I shall be able, about the end of 
July, to have the pleasure of sending you in per- 
son both the symphony and sonata— Nota bene— 
the symphony with my own, the sonata by Mad- 
Tost’s hands. I am also at present unable to 
serve Herr v.Kees with the promised symphonies, 
because of the great want here of trustworthy 
copyists. If I had time I would write them out 
myself, but there is no day, no, not a single day, 
when I am free from work, and I shall thank the 
good God when Iam at length able to leave 
London, the sooner the better. My labors are 
made heavier by the arrival of my pupil Pleyel, 
whom the gentlemen of the Professional concerts 
have called hither. He came with a mass of new 
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compositions, which he had long before finished 
for the purpose. Hence he was able to promise 
a new work at each concert. Now when I saw 
this, and had no difficulty in perceiving that all 
the professional mob was against me, I had it 
published that I would also produce twelve new 
works. So for the sake of keeping my word and 
of supporting poor Salomon, I must sacrifice my- 
self and work constantly. In fact I feel the 
effects already. My eyes suffer most, and T have 
many sleepless nights. | With God’s help I shall 
conquer all difficulties. The Professionals under- 
took to put a pair of spectacles upon my nose 
because I would not go over to them; but the 
public is just. TI received great applause last 
year, but still more this. They criticize Pleyel’s 
boldness severely. Meantime I love him still, 
am at each of his concerts, and am the first to ap- 
plaud him. 

I am heartily rejoiced that your Grace and all 
belonging to you continue well. I pray you to 
give my dutiful respects to all. The time is 
drawing near for me to have my trunk repaired. 
O how rejoiced I shall be to see your Grace again 
and to prove in person, with what deep respect 
I was in my absence, and ever shall be, Gracious 
Lady, your most obedient servant &c. 

I venture upon the freedom of praying your 
Grace, since my occupations allow me no time 
for it, to say to H. v. Kees, with my most dutiful 
respects, that for the reasons alone given I am 
unable to send the new symphonies. But I will 
do myself the honor to direct them, at his house, 
during the next course of his christmas concerts. 





28.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 


London, April 24, 1792. 
* * & & 


Last evening I received, and with great pleas- 
ure, your last letter, of April 5, with the enclos- 
ed newspaper slip, containing what has been 
published to the Vienese about my small talents. 
I must say that through this bit of a chorus,* my 
first attempt in the English language, I have 
gained much credit among the English in vocal 
Only, pity, that I have not been able 
during my sojourn here to compose more pieces 
of the kind; and this was because on the days 
of our performances we can obtain no singing 
boys, on account of their being engaged already 
a year ago for other concerts, of which there are 
a great many. Notwithstanding a strenuous op- 
position, and musical enemies have been against 
me and, especially this winter, together with my 
pupil Pleyel have taken all pains to overthrow 
me. I held (praise God) the upper hand. I must 
however confess, that I am, with so much work, 
thoroughly tired out and exhausted and look for- 
ward with burning desire to a period of rest, 
which will then soon set me up again. I kiss 
your Grace’s hands for your kind anxieties about 
my welfare. I have come to the determination, 
advised by your Grace, not to go now to Paris— 
there are also other reasons for this, which I will 
communicate orally to your Grace. I am now 
waiting orders from my prince, to whom I re- 
cently wrote, whither I shall betake myself. It 
is possible that he may’eall me to Frankfort ; if 
not, I shall (between us) go via Holland to Berlin 
to the King of Prussia; thence to Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Prague, and finally to Vienna to embrace all 
my friends. 

Meantime I am, &c., &c., &c. 

*“The Storm,” for orchestra and chorus. 


music. 





My most dutiful respects to your Herr Spouse, 
Friiulein Pepi and all the rest; no less to H. v. 
Kreubich ; “it pl— it pl— it pleases” me much 
that he has the happiness to possess your friend- 
ship. 

Nota bene, by the end of July I hope to kiss 
your Grace’s hands. I pray your forgiveness 
that I omit an envelope to-day—I have not time. 


Note. Haydn’s plan to return to Vienna via Berlin, &c., 
was not carried out. He journeyed home by way of the Rhine, 
stopping at Bonn.—Tr. 





This correspondence, so far as preserved and 
now published by Karajan, closes with two 
short notes from Haydn, which, though not par- 
ticularly interesting, give us two points of time, 
when he was in Vienna after his return. They 
are written “von Hause” —‘ from home *—his 
lodgings being, Karajan thinks, at that time in a 
house which stood where now one belonging to 
Count Maurice Sandor, built in 1805, stands, viz., 
No. 992 Wasserkunst Bastei. 

It was not until after Haydn’s return from his 
second visit to England, that he purchased the 
small house and garden in that part of Vienna, 
known as Gumpendorf, in which he died. To 
any acquainted with Vienna, the so common ex- 
pression of English writers, “ Haydn’s Villa at 
Gumpendorf ” is about as green as would be the 
expression “ Handel’s country seat in Brook 


street.” Handel did not live in the “city” of 
London, nor did Haydn in the “Stadt,” Vienna. 


Gumpendorf is however just as much a part of 
Vienna, and in the same way, that Hoxton, 
Smithfield, Brompton, Camdentown, &c., are 
parts of London. But—the two notes. 

29. Gracious Lady! 

As Herr. v. Kees has invited me to-day to din- 
ner, I shall have opportunity to give his Frau 
Spouse the promised needles. Should therefore 
your Grace be disposed to send me a part of them, 
T shall be able to keep my promise, for which I 
shall kiss your hand and am with all respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joseph Haydn, m. p. 
At home, Aug. 4, 1792. 


30. Gracious Frau! 

Besides wishing you good morning, I pray your 
Grace to hand the bearer of this the last grand 
air in F minor from my opera, which I must have 
copied for my Princess. I will bring it back my- 
self, at the latest, in two days. I take the liberty 
of inviting myself to dine with you to-day, when 
I shall have the opportunity of kissing your hands 
for the favor. Meantime I am, as ever, 

Your Grace’s 
Most serviceable servant, 
Jcseph Haydn, m. p. 
At Home, 
November 18, 1792. 





Translated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


From the German of Dr. Hrinricy von KRgIssLe. 
(Continued from page 402.) 

Schuberts’s extraordinary gift for striking the 
right key for every subject offered to him, and 
hitting instantly the very heart of the matter, is 
most brilliantly shown in the composition of 
Mayrhofer’s poems. These, being of a more 
reflective character, required a different treat- 





ment, different musical expression, from what 
had up to that time been employed in poems 
mainly lyrical. The former, as well the 
Ossian songs, may be called songs in the higher 
style, which they in fact are; and if here again 
it was Beethoven, who, by some of his songs, 
especially by the Liederkreis, “An die entfernte 
Geliebte,” gave the first hint of a loftier concep- 
tion and expression of this form of music, yet it 
was reserved for his younger contemporary, 
Schubert, to carry out these thoughts still fur- 
ther, to create a new Art-form, and to lift by his 
genius suddenly to a significance not dreamed of 
before, that which had kept itself unpretentious- 
ly in the background. The songs: “ Memmon,” 
“Antigone and (Edipus,” “The enraged Diana,” 
“ Night-piece,” “ From Heliopolis,” “Iphigenia,” 
“Orestes at Tauris,” “ Philoctetes,’ “ Der ent- 
siihnte Orest,’ “Freiwilliges Versinken,” and 
“ Song of a traveller to the Dioscuri,” belong to 
this loftier class, and would of themselves alone 
suffice to insure to their creator a place among 
the foremost of his Art. 

Schubert has also used from time to time a 
dozen poems of his friend, Schober, for composi- 
tions; among which the Paz vobiscum in the re- 
ligious songs, then the “ Hunter’s love song,” 
“Pilgrim strains,” “ Funeral music,” “ Treasure- 
digger’s Desire,”the Terzet “Der Hochzeitstbraen” 
and the Quintet “ Moonlight,” for men’s voices, 
are some of the finest and best known. 

Many of Schubert’s songs—perhaps scarcely 
the sixth part of all that he composed, have grad- 
ually become known to the larger public; select 
circles too have grown partial to some of the 
least accessible ones; but with a few vanishing 
exceptions, these have not penetrated among the 
people, nor could it well be otherwise with songs 
which stand more or less upon the height of works 
of Art. The greatest popularity among Schu- 
bert’s songs, perhaps, is enjoyed by the cycle of 
songs known as “ Die schéne Miillerin” (The 
fair miller’s wife), after poems by Wilhelm 
Miiller. This wreath of songs embraces under 
the title “Die schine Miillerin” (to be 
read in winter), counting the first, “ The poet as 
prologue,” and the last, “ The poet as epilogue,’ 
twenty-five songs, of which Schubert has set 
twenty to music. . Each of the songs 
is complete in.itself, but forms at the same time 
a part of a whole and owes its true significance 
to that. Beethoven had given the first impulse 
to this mode of representing musically a success- 
ively developed series of feelings, through his 
“Liederkreis.” Apart from the difference in their 
subjects and their length, the contrast between 
the two lies in the fact, that Beethoven’s is kept in 
the direct, purely classical style, whereas the 
miller songs have all the charms of genuine ro- 
mance. “ Die schine Miillerin” belongs in fact 
among the most splendid inspirations of Schubert ; 
and the germinating and gradual swelling ot a 
passion from the first stirring of presentiment to 
the violent outburst, from sweet fond enthusiasm 
to racking pain and anguish, the impatience of the 
lover, the intoxicating sense of happines, jeal- 
ousy, pride and defiance, were perhaps never re- 
produced in tones with such heart-thrilling power. 
At the same time such a unique idyllic mood 
pervades the whole, that one can only listen with 
wonder and with perfect rapture to this enchant- 
ing tone-painting. 

Miiller also wrote another cycle of songs, un- 
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der the general title “Reiselicder” (songs of 
travel) ; to wit: 

Reiselieder I. “ The grand tour,” containing 
the travelling songs of a Rhenish mechanic ap 
prentice, with the titles: 1. “Marching out ;” 2. 
“On the highway ;” 3. “Solitude ;” 4. “ Broth- 
erhood ;” 5. “Evening service ;” 6. “Morning ;” 
7. “Spring greeting ;” 8. “Excuse ;” 9. “ Here 
and there ;” then: “ Postilion’s morning song at 
the mountain inn,” “The street musician of 
Prague,” “Another,” “The Prague musician’s 
bride,” “Sailor’s parting,” and“Ship and Bird.” 

Reiselieder II. “Die Winterreise” (the winter 
journey), containing the well known 24 songs, 
and 

Reiselieder III. (Wanderlieder), consisting 
of the poems: “The wandering Jew,” “ The 
moon-struck,” “ The Apple-trees,” “ The trees,” 
“ Return home,” and “The traveller in Italy.” 

The ruling mood in these three wreaths of song 
is essentially different, while they all have for their 
common theme the restless wandering about in 
the world, and the yearning after a beloved ob- 
ject. For while “ The Grand Tour,” and the 
songs belonging to it, as well as the Wanderlieder, 
express a cheerfulness but seldom darkensd by a 
passing breath of sadness, through the dark 
strains of the Winterreise ruus a vein of deep 
and inconsolable depression; the star of life 
seems paled, gloomy shadows pass over, a cold, 
mournful winter stares us in the face. 

The Winterreise was composed in the years 
1826 and 1827. The correction of the second 
edition still occupied Schubert in the last years 
of his life. |Tosay anything about the worth of 
those peculiar songs, would seem superfluous.— 
They are much known and often sung; the mu- 
sical world has long since passed its judgment 
on them, and counts them among the most im- 
portant creations of Schubert. 

His songs from “Ossian” claim peculiar inter- 
est. Here the problem was, to breathe life and 
warmth into the mists and frost of inhospitable 
Caledonia, to bring vividly and palpably before 
the hearer’s imagination the roaring of the 
wood stream, the dreariness of the heaths and 
moors, the vanishing will-o’-the-wisps and airy 
phantoms, and the stormy shouts of the chase ; 
and partly too, as in the songs: “ Night” and 
‘‘Loda’s Ghost,” to reproduce in music long, es- 
sentially descriptive poems, without becoming 
monotonous. The masterly solution of this prob- 
lem by the young man of nineteen bears especial 
testimony to his gift for characteristic rendering ; 
and his handling of the recitative, which pre- 
dominates in them, is a proof of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with prosody and musical declama- 
tion. 

It is scarcely possible to award the palm to 
one or another of these songs above the rest; 
they are all blossoms of one and the same glori- 
ous spirit, andthe short song “Kolhma’s Lament” 
claims the hearer’s interest quite as well as the 
large tone-pictures “Night” and “Loda’s Ghost.” 

As the Ossian songs transport us, with the 
first chords, into the midst of the mournful cloud 
land and the battle tumult surging there, so it is 
the atmosphere of romance and medieval chiv- 
alry, that breathes to us from the songs from 
Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” “ Pirate” 
and “Richard Ceeur-de-Lion.” 

He was never at a loss for adequate expression 
for the strangest objects and situations; and the 





art of rhythm and of harmonic sequences enabled 
him to strike the key of Walter Scott’s poems 
as accurately, as he makes us feel the languid 
warmth and fragrance of the sunny East in the 
two Suleikas. 

Among the best known and most charming of 
Schubert’s songs we must also count those, which 
appeared in the latest period of his life, fourteen 
in number, to which the publishers gave the title 
of “Swan Song,” and among which is found Schu- 
bert’s last composition, “The Carrier Pigeon” 
(Die Taubenpost). Who does not know “ Die 
Liebesbotschaft” (the message of love), “Krieger’s 
Ahnung” (warrior’s foreboding), Aufenthalt,” 
the “Serenade,” “Parting,” “ Atlas,” * Ihr Bild” 
(her image), “Die Stadt” (the city), “ By the 
Sea,” the ‘Fishermaiden,” “ Frithlingsehnsucht” 
(Spring longing), “Jn der Ferne” (in the dis- 
tance), and “Der Doppelgtinger (the double) ? 

And now there are still the religious songs and 
a hundred others to be thought of, as they welled 
forth from the inexhaustible spring, which, if 
they are not equal in value, and sometimes in- 
deed are insignificant, still always excite the at- 
tention and delight of the friends of Art. 


(To be continued.) 





Mozart and the Chimes at Potsdam. 


From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung.—Translated for the 
London Musical World. 


In reply to my appeal, in No. 49 of this paper, for 
information from those persons whe were able to fur- 
nish me with it, I have received numerous communi- 
cations, for which I beg to return the writers my 
most sincere thanks. 

The question at issue is this: When, and by what 
or whose means came the melody of the song, ‘‘Ueb’ 
immer Treu und Redlichkeit ?” which, as every one 
knows, is the same as Papageno’s song in Die Zau- 
berfléte, to be chosen for the chimes of the Court and 
Garrison Church at Potsdam. The official docu- 
ments contain nothing on the subject, and even the 
oldest inhabitants can only say, “It was always so.” 
The selection of this song, both as a Freemason’s song 
and an operatic composition, for the chimes of a 
Royal and Evangelical Prussian Church appears very 
remarkable, and worthy of thorough investigation. 

First on the list of my correspondents comes 
Major the Baron von Ledebur, who is now retired 
from active service, and well known as a most com- 
petent musical critic and historian. He has been 
kind enough to send me a letter, from which I extract 
the following passage, bearing more especially upon 
the matter in question. 

“In Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s interesting work, 
Unsere Volksthiimlichen Lieder, second edition, Engel- 
mann, Leipsic, 1859, a work which is certainly 
sometimes erroneous, at page 129, the author says : 

“«‘Ueb’ immer Treu und Redlichkeit,’ 1775, auth- 
or, Ludwig Hltz, born at Mariensee, near Hanover, 
Dec. 21, 1748, died at Hanover, Dec. 21, 1776. First 
published in the Vossisches Musenulmanach, 1779, pp. 
117—120. Melody from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, 1791, 
to the words, ‘Ein Madchen oder Weibchen.’ This 
melody, with words by Holtz, was first published in 
the Freimaurer Lieder mit Melodien (Freemason’s 
Songs with Melodies), Boheim, one thaler, second 
edition, Berlin, 1795, No. 1. It was exceeding pop- 
ular in the lodges and elsewhere, and was even em- 
ployed for the purposes of the Church.” 

Major von Ledebur does not, it is true, possess a 
copy of the second edition which he mentions above, 
but he has one of the third edition of these Free- 
masons’ Songs, published 1798, by Herr Boéheim, who 
was an actor and singer at the Royal National Thea- 
tre,Berlin. ‘The song is there to be found at page 5, 
and Mozart is named as the composer. It is, therefore, 
probable, that Mozart’s music was simply applied to 
Hiltz’s words.” 

Such is the information furnished by Major von 
Ledebur. 

Furthermore, I received from the editor of the 
Hamburg Altonaer Theater-Zeitung, Herr F. Fritsch, 
as well as from Herr G. Meyerbeer, Royal Music 
Director-General, No. 49 of the above Theuater- 
Zeitung, which, in answer to my appeal, contains the 
following account, that certainly appears conclusive : 

“The song: ‘Ueb’ immer Treu und Redlichkeit,’ 





is a genuine masonic song ; by whom it was origin- 
ally written I am unable to say; as it is now sung 
in all lodges(including those of France and Belgium), 
the German words are arranged by the well-known 
Viennese poet, Aloys Blumauer, and set to music by 
Mozart, expressly for the St. Joseph’s Lodge, in 
Vienna, of which lodge both the Emperor Francis I. 
and Joseph II. were members. It was composed, 
moreever, for the reception of Leopold Mozart into 
the lodge. This reception took place, at the instiga- 
tion of his renowned son, on the occasion of Leo- 
pold’s last visit to Vienna in 1785-86. Mozart, sen., 
did not live out the year 1787, the year in which 
Mozart celebrated his greatest triamph, Don Giovan- 
ni, in Prague. In 1790, that is, two years later, 
Joseph II. died, and one of the first acts of his sne- 
cessor, Leopold IT., was an order that all the lodges 
of Austria should be closed until further notice ; it 
it was not until the reign of Francis If. that the in- 
stitution was actually abolished in Austria. But the 
Austrian Freemasons, up to the present day, pay no 
attention to this. They consider their lodges as sim- 
ply closed, that is to say, wherever there are five 
masons in one and the same place, there exists an 
invisible lodge, though no masonic work is ever done. 
The hbretto of Die Zauberflite is,as every one knows, 
nothing more than a glorification of Freemasonry. 
Emanuel Schickaneder suggested the idea. A young 
man, then engaged as a chorister in Schickaneder’s 
theatre, and also a mason—he played in the lodge, 
the viol in the quartet, with pianoforte accompani- 
iments—carried out the idea, and Mozart set the 
words to music. But Schickaneder thonght the music 
much too learned, and, as he himself told the late 
Julius Miller, the tenor, cut out half the score. With 
regard, more especially, to the pieces in which Pa- 
pageno has to sing, Mozart could do nothing which 
met with Schickaneder’s approbation. The duet: 
‘Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen,’ he was compell- 
ed to set no less than four times; Papageno’s first 
song, ‘Der Vogelfiinger bin ich ja’ had to be written 
three times, while lastly, Schickaneder was so exact- 
ing with the song, ‘Ein Madchen oder Weibchen,’ 
that Mozart angrily exclaimed : ‘I suppose you woul | 
like me to compose it after the model of ‘Ueb’ immer 
Treu und Redlichkeit !’ Schickaneder replied with 
delight : ‘Yes; that’s it. The song is popular, only 
you must substitute something for the second part.’ 
This was done, and, as I have been informed by my 
esteemed friend, Adalbert Gyrowitz, on the night of 
the first representation of Lie Zauberflite, in the then 
Theatre an der Wien (on the Wiedn, in the Stahr- 
renbergisches Freihaus, near the Naschmarkt), it was 
this very song, which with the overture, and the 
Priest’s March in F major, proved the greatest 
success in the opera. Inthe month of March 1848, 
preparations were being made to re-open the St. 
Joseph’s Lodge- Weigl, Gyrowetz and Lewy (sen.) 
were already dead, and thus the arrangement of the 
musical library belonging to the lodge was confided 
to me. Being well acquainted with Mozart’s hand- 
writing,I soon discovered the song in question, which, 
composed at first in E flat major, is marked: An- 
dante con moto, ma non molto, My late friend, Fuchs, 
also, to whom I showed the manuscript, immediate- 
ly recognized Mozart’s handwriting. The book bore 
the date of 1786, and contained, moreover, auto- 
graphs of Martini, Wenzl Miiller, and other com- 
sers, then living at Vienna, Mozart’s song-num- 
rwas 203, and Fuchs directly took a true copy, 
which, with many other documents relating to Mo- 
zart, must be among his papers.” * J. P. Lyser. 

“Altona Dec. 11, 1861.” 

According to this valuable communication, the be- 
lief prevalent at Potsdam, that the song was played 
on the chimes as far back as the time of Frederick 
the Great, is, at any rate, erroneous, if, indeed, it 
cannot be proved that Mozart pursued the same 
course with some song already existing, which Blum- 
enauer pursued with the masonic song sung in the 
lodges to Hélz’s words. The supposition that Blum- 
enauer adapted the words, would, in the first place, 
be reconcilable with Héltz’s undoubted authorship. 
Just as Blumenauer used HOltz’s verses, which had - 
been in existence for ten years, Mozart may have 
profited by an already existing composition of the 
same! Herr Lyser’s account would, at least, incline 
us to believe something of the sort. 

Despite all that has here been said, however, 
the question still remains, how and when was the 
melody set on the chimes? In Berlin, Die Zauber- 
lite was not known till 1794, the first performance 
having taken place on the 12th May. After having 
been sung on the stage by a comic personage, would 


*In many German lodges, after the melody of the trio of 
the three boys: ‘Seid uns zum zweiten Mal willkommen,” a 
reception-song, also, is sung, the first words being: ‘ Sei, 
neuer Bruder, uns willkommen.” How frequently the Priests’ 
Choruses and the song: ‘‘In diesen heiligen Hallen’’ is heard 
in the lodges, all masons know. 
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this melody have been chosen for an hourly recurring 
admonition from the tower of a church? If we 
refer it to the period of 1786-1794, the supposition 
is contradicted by Wdllner’s well-known tendencies 
in church matters, which would scarcely have per- 
mitted the adoption for the chimes of a song known 
to belong exclusively to Freemasonry. King Fried- 
rich Wilhelm also sought, more especially in the 
more severe observance of all religious and ecclesi- 
astical matters, to establish a contrast to the state of 
things during tke reign of his great predecessor. In 
the official documents, however, we find only a notice, 
that on the occasion of some repairs, in 1797, Herr 
Roescher, the organist, recomposed all the tunes! 
1797 is the year of the accession of Friedrich Wil- 
helm III., who was neither a Freemason, nor at that 
period a patron of the stage or of music. 

Thus, despite all the accounts we have received, 
and quite apart from the fact that they do not per- 
fectly agree with each other, the subject is still 
shrouded in doubt, and consequently I am the more 
justified in wishing that it may be yet more thorough- 
ly investigated. 

That W. A. Mozart used other composers’ melo- 
dies, is a fact of which I am able to adduce a proof, 
hitherto, as far as I am aware, little known in Ger- 
many. The last time I saw Beaumarchais’ Mariage 
de Figaro, at the Théatre Francais, Paris, in 1846, it 
struck me that in the third act the supernumeraries 
were made to march to Mozart’s music in the opera 
of the same name. The next day, I mentioned the 
subject to M. Regnier, who has studied deeply and 
conscientiously the history of the Théatie Frangais. 
He assured me that the march had been played at the 
very first representation of Beaumarchais’ comedy, 
that is to say, in 1775, and came originally from 
Spain, whence Beaumarchais brought it with him 
in France. He said, moreover, that the original 
score of the Spanish march is still preserved in the 
archives of the Théatre Frangais. We know that 
Mozart was in Paris at the time the comedy was first 
performed there. Perhaps he remembered Moliére’s 
apophthegtu : 

“Je prends mon bien oi je le trouve.” 

This fact, also, is, I think, worthy of further inves- 
tigation. L. ScHNEIDER. 

Potsdam, January 2. 





REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN.—An “old 
play-goer,” who contributes sketches from his port- 
folio to the Boston Sunday Herald, and is careful to 
confess ‘‘ he does not know a note of music,’’ relates 
among other things : 

When Mendelssohn last visited London, I was 
invited by Mr. H. F. Chorley, the musical critic of 
the Athenaum, to accompany him to Exeter Hall, 
where the illustrious composer was to give a private 
organ extemporization before a select audience. 
Select, however, as it was, the great hall was full, 
almost every person present being a connoisseur in 
music. 

Accompanied by Sterndale Bennett, Corfe, the 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and one of the 
Baron Rothschilds, Mendelssohn stepped lightly on 
the platform. His welcome was most enthusiastic. 
I think I never beheld a face in which physical and 
intellectual beauty were so strikingly blended. The 
countenance was of the Jewish type unmistakably, 
but it was the very ultra-refinement of the Hebrew 
physiognomy. The large hooked nasal organ—the 
sensual under lip—the large watery eye were not to 
be discerned, but in lieu thereof, a pure aquiline nose 
—a delicately chiselled mouth, and full, dark, 
gazelle-like eyes. Not believing in the specialities of 
that so-called science, phrenology, I can say nothing 
as to the developments of the organs of Time and 
Tune; but I can assert that a nobler forehead than 
the one which rose above the finely arched evebrows 
has seldom been seen—short, dark,curly hair covered 
the fine!y-balanced head—a head which was set 
Apollo-like on a graceful neck, and not broad shoul- 
ders. The expression of the face was very fascina- 
ting—one couldn’t help being charmed with it ; when 
lit up with a smile it seemed almost angelic. Men- 
delssohn’s figure was slight, and he looked in delicate 
health—indeed at the very time the sword was wear- 
ing out the scabbard—and not long afterwards 

‘* The fiery spirit working out its way, 


Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o’er-informed its tenement of clay.” 


Of Mendelssohn’s organ playing (extemporaneous ) 
it would be idle for me to attempt a description. 
Indeed a celebrated musical authority who was 
present described it to be indescribable. During its 
continuance, I felt, I fancied, like one of old, who 
said, “whether in the hody or out of the body I 
could not tell”’— and when the last note died away, 








the long drawn suspiration of the audience indicated 
that all present had been similarly spell-bound. 
* * * * * * * * 

T again saw Mendelsrohn in the great Musical Hall, 
at Birmingham, where he conducted his own glorious 
oratorio of “ Elijah.” Magnificent as was the music, 
the great composer himself was the chief attraction, 
albeit he seemed utterly unconscious of the interest 
he excited. Never was the modesty of genius more 
happily illustrated than in his mien and bearing. 
To him might fitly be applied the lines which Mr. 
Planche wrote after the death of Carl Maria Von 
Weber : 

“Oh! all who knew him, loved him ; 

For with his mighty mind 

Ilis heart it was so gentle, 
His spirit was so kind . 

The warbling mountain melodies, 
The streams that round them roll, 

Were types of the simplicity, 
And grandeur of his soul.” 

I believe Mendelssohn is the hero of Miss D’Israeli’s 
novel of Charles Auchester. 





Mr. Benedict's “Lily of Killarney.” 


(From the London Athenzeum). 


“ The Colleen Bawn ” has outdone the popularity 
of “ The Green Bushes,”—having come to the hon- 
ors of burlesque, of equestrian spectacle, and now of 
opera ;—there remains but bal/et to crown its glory. 
Confessing some surprise and more regret at the 
want of invention implied in proceedings like these, 
it must be admitted that their justification lies in sue- 
cess; such, for instance, as when, from a ballet long 
since perished, such a capital opera book as that of 
“La Sonnambula” can be extracted. How far the 
present will prove an analogous case remains to be 
seen. A remark or two may be made in the mean 
time. The tale seems to us fitter for a play with hal- 
lads or songs, than for a work which is to be entirely 
conducted in music. The great situation is hardly to 
be treated, save in the most melo-dramatic form by 
carpentry and gymnastic work. The broken bridge 
in M. Meverheer’s “ Pardon ” (with the real goat), at 
the moment when the curtain falls, has always seemed 
to us to go to the very verge of hazard, though that 
catastrophe rests only fora moment. The “header,” 
which has made the fortune of the Adelphi drama, is 
more perilous still. Are we next to have the quarry 
scene from “ The Peep 0’ Day” done into music ? 
Decay. exhanstion, fulse and forced effects are in- 
volved in the choice of subjects like these. Then 
“The Colleen Bawn,” or “ The Lily of Killarney,” 
offers another difficulty, that of providing local color 
to so long a story of passion. Jt required the vigor 
and transmuting power of Signor Rossini to main- 
tain the Swiss tone in “ Guillaume Tell,” in which 
the moments of emotion are few and far between 
The Irish character is more difficult to maintain 
than the Alpine one, because the music is more law- 
less and irregular, lending itself less easily to harmo- 
nic treatment; except, as in the case of “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” the original character be dis 
charged from it. Even M. Meyerbeer would be puz- 
zled how to manage such melodies as “Nora Creina,” 
or “ Paddy O’Rafferty,” or “ Yellow Wat and the 
Fox.” The brogue (to be familiar without meaning 
disrespect) is awkward to manage in music. The 
old tunes of England, Scotland, or the Emerald Isle, 
are not adaptable to modern uses; and we maintain 
this, with a distinct reference to the very ingenious 
Fair scene in Mr. Macfarren’s “ Robin Hood,” which 
though treated with considerable musical construc- 
tion and skill, is essentially uncouth, owing to its 
choice of themes. And the difficulty of the task is 
proved in that very onera—ay, and in that very scene, 
during the course of which the writer (instance the 
march of the Quintain) glides away into such music 
as a Mercadante or a Meyerbeer might write for Na- 
ples or for Nuremberg, but which has nothing to do 
with the old Sherwood pastimes of “ Blindman’s 
Buff” or “ Kiss in the Ring.” 

The book of “The Colleen Bawn,” when exam- 
ined, justifies to the fullest what has been said as re- 
gards the difficulties which attend such a subject for 
music. The novelties it contains are not -happy. 
To instance, the opening chorus is a carouse in honor 
of the hero, Hardress Cregan (Mr. Haigh). In this 
is presented the no-novelty of social life, the gentle- 
man “ unaccustomed to public speaking ” (Mr. Ly- 
all), who proposes toasts to the bucks at table,—while 
the feminine half of the chorus, required for musical 
effect, sit back to hack with the gentlemen, in broken 
semicircle facing the audience, without so much as a 
cup of tea to cheer them, and with but one solitary 
candle among so many, this merely placed on their 
empty table because it is to do duty as a signal in a 
later scene. This strange combmation passed unre- 
proved by a much enduring English audience. 
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We will not go on step by step,—pausing further 
on the well-known scene in the water-cave, which 
proves awkward and straggling when laid out for 
music at Covent Garden Theatre, less effective than 
at the Adelphi, and to be deprecated as calling upon 
a singer, Myles-na-Coppaleen (Mr. Harrison), for 
acrobatic feats beyond the usual compass of a tenor 
singer’s accomplishments. The third act is weak ; 
and that the interest dwindles has been felt, we think, 
by the composer. Throughout, his coolness and in- 
genuity must have been taxed by the words he has 
had to set. The prosaic homeliness of these it would 
be hard to execed. In some of the great scenes, the 
verse is as lyrical as the prose of Mr. Bucket the De- 
tective, in “Bleak House,” when he desired the cul- 
prit, whom he was about to take up, “to sit down on 
that sofy.” 

Let us pass to the music. In this there is much 
to admire ; and those portions of it which are less 
admirable are precisely those where the necessity of 
the composer to turn a deaf ear to his collaborators 
has compelled him to fill up any amount of allotted 
space, and to illustrate the unmusical situation by 
mere furniture-work. But the opera is evenly and 
carefully written, and displays skill and ingenu- 
ity in places where Fancy could no more be expected 
to thrive than were she called on to adorn and make 
tuneful the pence-table. In only one part of his task, 
where the composer can have had his own way, has 
Mr. Benedict failed. This is in his overture (encored), 
which is not equal to three or four other graceful and 
effective compositions by himself; to name but two : 
his overtures to the “ Minnie-Singer” and “Undine.” 

Let us specify some of the musical pieces, begin- 
ning with the apocryphal introductory carouse, which 
scene is got rid of adroitly. © No. 2, of the published 
music (Chapell & Co.), the duet (encored) betwixt 
Danny Man (Mr. Santley), behind the scenes, and 
Hardress, on the stage, is charming; though in the 
style of the Italian barcarrolle, not the Irish style. 
No. 4, the first song for Myles (encored), has more of 
the “emerald” color; so has the Romance, No. 5, 
which opens the part of Ei/y (Miss L. Pyne). The 
phrase in the major key into which the tune passes, 
by way of close to the verse, is thoroughly happy. 
The treatment of ‘“Cruiskeen Lawn,” No. 6, is inef- 
fective; a comment on the resistance of genuine 
Irish melodies from the yoke of the skilled musician. 
In No. 7, the first Finale, there is no longer thought 
of shamrock, rose or thistle, but there is much to 
praise. The opening is well knit together ; the alle- 
gra con brio of the duet betwixt JZardress and Eily 
has life and melody, and is clearly scored ; and the 
closing Andante con moto (though without a chorus) 
is a pompous and effective concerted piece a la Verdi, 
better sustained, however, as those who examine the 
published music (pp. 107 to 110) will find, than most 
of Signor Verdi's efforts to “pile up the agony.” 

Not much is to be said for the Hunting Chorus 
opening the second act, with its Tully ho! for Anne 
Chute (Miss Jessie M’Lean). The musician has 
here got over his ground, that is all. The opening 
of the following duet betwixt her and Hardress is 
better. Next comes another hard bargain in the 
duet betwixt Danny Man and Mrs. Cregan (Miss Su- 
san Pyne); and succeeding this, No. 12, the scene 
and air for the former personage (who is here, by the 
way, transformed into a sort of Irish ‘ Crooked-buck 
Dick”). Tere there is a ballad, “My Colleen 
Bawn,” which has been an object of tender care both 
to composer and singer; yet the effect is faded. 
Who could be inspired by words like these ?— 

Although her cheek is blanch’d with care, 
Her smile diffuses joy. — 

Heav’n formed in her a jewel rare, 
Shall I that gem destroy ? 

“ Sir, were you ’prentice to a lapidary?” says Lady 
Blanche in Sheridan Knowles’s “ Old Maids.” The 
end of this scene is the regulation raving, given to 
wicked baritones in operas, from Weber’s ‘ Euryan- 
the ” downwards. As compensation, in No. 13, 
“T’m alone” (encored), a song for the heroine, we 
have simply one of the most delicious songs given to 
the stage in our time; the delicacy and melody of 
which, including a touch of wildness, cannot be over- 
praised. This is a song to live, however the fashions 
of the hour may sweep one favorite ballad after 
another to that limbo from which there is no return. 
For the rest of the act we care little, save for the 
opening bars allotted to Danny Man in the scene in 
the water-cave. 

The third act, as we have said, is the weakest.— 
No. 17, “Lullaby,” for Myles, is entirely out of char- 
acter, though in itself elegant. No. 18, the Trio, is 
well combined. In No. 19, the Wedding Chorus with 
soli, Mr. Benedict has obviously tried at the Irish 
humor of a quick tune in 9-8 rhythm, much in re- 
quest among our neighbors, but the result is little 
bevond atame attempt to bustle about. No. 20, 
“Eily Mavourneen” (Mr. Haigh’s ballad, encored) is 
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clearly one of those tunes to be laid ‘‘on the counter” 
which run counter to every principle of true Art. 
Among the ‘“Mavourneen’’ family “Cathleen,” the 
original ‘‘Mavourneen” is the one to be liked best, 
because she is the oldest. 

After this, we come to more filling-up music, and, 
lastly, to the inevitable “trot for the avenue,”—a 
rondo in the waltz style for the heroine, which closes 
the opera. In regard to the mf of this recetpt-work, 
too much could not be said, and especially in a case 
such as that of this new opera, which is the music of 
a thoroughly trained composer—a man, too, of poet- 
ical imagination. Mr. Benedict could, we are per- 
suaded, write a far better opera than this ;—albeit 
this is his best opera, and (for musicians) far the best 
of the three new works industriously produced, in 
fulfilment of promise, by the English lessees of the 
Royal Italian Opera House. 


Musical Yntelligence, 


Worcester, Mass.—“Stella” tells us in the Pal- 


ladium, March 24 : 

“The concert in aid of the “contrabands,” gener- 
ously given by Mr. B. D. Allen and his associates, 
took place on Friday evening at Washburn Hall, 
The unpropitious weather made the attendance less 
than it would have been ; still there was a large and 
attentive audience, and the performances were heard 
with interest and satisfaction. ‘The Beethoven Trio 
Club played Haydn’s Trio, No.10, E minor ; a fresh, 
suggestive composition with many of those exquisite 
modulations peculiar to Haydu. It was well played 
by Messrs. Allen, Burt and Stearns, whose instru- 
ments, under skillful fingers, blended most harmoni- 
ously. The variations from the Kreutzer Sonata, 
brilliant enough for the lightest fancy, yet carrying 
an undertone of meaning that showed their origin, 
were fincly played by Messrs. Allen and Cuatlin.— 
Worcester has a valuable accession to her musical 
talent in Mr. Catlin, whose violin playing is charac- 
terized by rave skill and no small amount of poetic 
feeling. Mr. Allen also played the Chopin Fantasia, 
op. 49, surmounting its difficulties with artistic ease, 
and showing clearly, as Franz says, Chopin’s bold- 
ness, which always justifies itself; a richness even 
to exuberance, which docs not exclude clearness , an 
embellishment which begets no blur; a luxury of 
ornament which does not smother the beauty of the 
main lines. Miss Whiting sang the Lrl-King with 
mach dramatic intensity of expression ; also sang, 
with Miss Maton, in a Mendelssohn two-part song, 
and with Mr. Stocking, in “Happy We” from “ Acis 
and Galatea.” The musical performances ended 
with a fine trio by Hummel—one in F—played by 
Messrs. Allen, Catlin and Stearns, ‘The Alfeyro was 
replete with sparkling beauty; the Andante enriched 
by a charming duet between the violin and violon- 
cello, and the whole well chosen and well played.— 
The concert was amusingly varied by Mr. William 
Arnold Green’s reading of Lowell’s “Yankee Idyll.” 
Altogether it was a most agreeable entertainment, 
creditable alike to the talent and the generosity of 
those who gave it. 











Purcapetra1a.—Mr. F. T. 8. Darley’s Cantata 
of Ruth was given at the Musical Fund Hall, last 
night, in connection with a miscellaneous programme, 
the entire entertainment constituting the second mu- 
sical soirée of the Harmonia Society for the present 
season. Jtuth was performed, several years ago, at 
Concert Hall, its accompaniments and general effect 
enhanced by the powerful and varied resources of the 
noble organ, which has since been removed, and is 
now said to be ingloriously stowed away in a dusty 
warechouse—a chaotic and inharmonious mass of reed 
and metal. Nevertheless, if the performance of last 
night lacked its important co-operation, there were 
the compensating advantages of a better drilled, 
though smaller chorus, and in some respects, of more 
efficient soloists. At the time of the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Darley’s work, the Bulletin reviewed it 
at some length, commenting upon its singular mix- 
ture of merit and demerit. In that article, there 
were cited individual passages, such as evinced much 
talent and careful study, and which might have been 
ascribed to genius, but for too palpable imitation of 
Italian maestros, whose styles, of all others, should 
have been eschewed in the treatment of a sacred sub- 
ject. Wesce no good reason for altering the then 
expressed opinions now. Wedded to a secular op- 
eretta, the music of Ruth could not fail of general 
applause. Mr. Darley’s knowledge of harmony is 
very commendable, his veins of melody are tasteful 
and pleasing, and barring a want of elaboration in 
his accompaniments, the general effects of his music 
are sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the warmest 


encouragement of his friends and the public for con- 
tinued perseverance. In the closing Fughetta, he 
evinced a juster appreciation of subject; and we 
might well inquire why many other passages were 
not conceived in the same spirit of aptitude to their 
sacred import.—Eve. Bulletin. 
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The Title-Page and Index for the past year 
(Volumes XIX and XX) take the place to-day 
of the usual four music pages, 








Enp or THE Vo_umE.—With the present 
number our JOURNAL OF Music completes its 
twenticth Volume, and the tenth year of its exis- 
tence. Many of our readers have stood by us 
through all this period. How many of us will 
keep together through another decade !—All we 
know is that we embark upon it with a cheerful 
faith, and that the eleventh year (a good time to 
subscribe) commences with next Saturday. 





Concerts. 

PHILHARMoONICc.—Mr. ZERRAHN’S new series 
of six Philharmonic Concerts opened under very 
flattering auspices last Saturday evening. The 
Music Hall could have held some hundreds more 
perhaps, but, for a second series, the audience 
was much larger than one would have expected. 
How much of this attraction was due to the 
“Philharmonic,” i. e. the Symphonic, character 
per se of the concert, and how much to the sing- 
er, Mme. D’ANGRI, we will not undertake to 
decide. Certain it is, however, that the audience, 
in insisting on an encore after every one of her 
three pieces, seemed disposed to turn it mainly 
into a vocal concert, and make her the central 
figure, instead of Beethoven or Mendelssohn. It 
is a way which audiences have sometimes; they 
become as children and like to pick the plums 
out from the pudding. However— we believe 
this overstates it, and that the Symphony also 
was heartily enjoyed ; perhaps if it had been a 
person, and that person a beautiful woman, it 
also would have been encored ; for the enthusi- 
asms of an audience are generally personal, and 
the singer has the advantage over the composers 
for the time being, but not in the long run. And 
just so with the symphonies, &c. of an orchestral 
concert, which are substantially the concert, as 
cempared with the lighter solo attractions, im- 
portations of celebrated singers, &c., which are 
the trimmings; the latter occupy the most atten- 
tion for the moment, as a gay dress will strike 
the eye before a plain one, while the former sink 
with a more deep and lasting influence into our 
musical and spiritual being. The grand and real 
influences and satisfactions are the slow and quiet 
ones, and none the less because human nature 
mnst have also playthings. 

Mr. Zerrahn’s programme had much of the 
sterling quality in it, and was of varied interest. 
1. Symphony, No. 4. (B flat). .........00.-.05- Beetaoven 

1. Adagio and Allegro molto. . Adagio. 
8. Sch 4. Allegro ma non troppo. 


" erzo. 

2. Ah, mon Fils ! Aria from the ‘‘Prophet’’. ...Meyerbeer 
Madame D’Angri. 

8. Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and happy Voyage”. Mendelssohn 

4. Non Piu Mesta, Rondo from ‘Cenerentola’... Rossini 
Madame D’Angri. 


5. Turkish March, from the ‘Ruins of Athens” 
Beethoven 


6. Elena Valse, (written expressly for Madame D*Angri) 
Madame D’Angri. 

7. Jubilee Overture, Introducing the National Air 

cass a Fontan tssieey ideehew ute cue Wel 





The Symphony, which has more of the ten- 


der passion in it, more of the blissful reverie of 
love, as well as of fiery, restless longing, than the 
others,—and which scems to belong to the same 
inspiration with the “Moonlight Sonata,” the So- 
nata: Les Adieux, &c., and the Adelaide song.— 
was uncommonly well played. Indeed in point of 
delicacy, clearness and expression we have had 
no better Symphony performance for a long time. 
Perhaps the beautiful Adagio was taken just a 
bit too slow; and the drum, when it takes that 
heart-beat phrase of accompaniment all alone at 
the end, was tuned a little too high. These slight 
deductions are all that we could make from a 
very satisfactory rendering. It was evidently 
enjoyed.—The English title “ Calm sea and hap- 
py voyage” does not fairly describe Mendels- 
sohn’s very graphic and impressive overture. It 
is not a happy voyage over a calm (smooth) sea ; 
but it expresses first the languid, listless, restless 
feeling of being becalmed at sea; and then 
the first intimations of the breeze, the uncertain 
flapping of the sails, the onward exulting course 
of the brave ship, and the coming into port. If 
not as perfect a work as his “ Hebrides,” it is a 
very interesting one, a fresh, true tone-picture, 
painting by feelings rather than by images, and 
deserves to be heard more often in our concerts. 
The “Turkish March” is always relished asa 
bright bit of variety. We did not hear the Ju- 
bilee Overture. which isa glorious thing, and too 
well known to require comment. But what, 
pray, is the National Air “ America?” When 
did we adopt the English national Anthem ? 
Why go toa Yankee psalm-book to find a new 
title for “God save the Queen !” 

Mme D’Angri has the same lusciously rich, 
large contralto tones—coarse and heavy when 
she descends into the Jowest depths, while the 
voice grows hard and common when it trenches 
on the high soprano register—which charmed so 
much when she last sang year, four years since, 
in Thalberg’s concerts. Tler middle voice is still 
one of the richest and most evenly developed in 
the world ; and her fluent, rapid, even execution 
in Non pit mesta, and the waltz written as a 
show piece for her, has hardly been excelled. In 
Ah, mon fils !, while she makes it very dramatic 
and intense, one is disturhed by certain gasping, 
choking seunds of passion, which really are 
not musical, and make the passion seem not very 
deep or real. Mme. D’Angri was encored in 
every piece, and sang, besides what was set down 
to her, the Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.”. 





Orpuevus Musicat Society. The active 
members of our excellent Liederkranz—who are 
much more sparing of their appearance before 
the world of late, than one could wish—treated 
their passive members and friends to a delightful 


Soirée on Monday evening, in Allston Hall. 
Such invitations do not go a begging. The pro- 
gramme was very choice and appetizing, contain- 
ing several pieces of the highest interest; as 


follows : 





Pars I. 
1. Doppel-Chor aus “ Antigone.”’........... Mendelssohn 
2. Arie No. 3.(from Bass Arias, arranged by R Franz).Bach 
| Tee. pe .-. Mendelssohn 
G, Babes DID oo iene ces .6dtine o OUD GEST CCG od sacle Fuobos 
5 Dichterliebe ; (A Cyclus of Sonzs). Schumann 
6. Schottischer Barden chor...............0..0005 Silcher 
7. Doppel-chor from Shere 2 Colonos,’’. .Mendelssohn 
aRT IT. 
1. ‘-Gesang der Geister iber dem Wasser,” (Eight-part- 
Chorus, Words by Goethe. ............... Schubert 
2. Song: “ Die beiden fGrenadiere,”........... Schumann 
8. Adagio and Scherzo from the Sonata in C minor, for 
Piano and Violin. .............-+eeeeees Beethoven 
4. Song; ‘‘ Bliimlein auf der Haide.”.............. Krebs 
5. Chor: ‘Ich liebe was fein ist ”............. Marschner 
6. Arie from ** Die Entfiihrung.”................. Mozart 
7. Grosses-deutschnationpatriotischesq uodlibet .... Kunze 
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The greatest curiosity was naturally directed 
towards the eight-part chorus by Schubert, both 
because it is reputed among the best works of 
that great song-writing genius (genius in all de- 
partments of music), and because of the rich 
poetic subject which in this case he had chosen 
to illustrate, and the broad scale on which he has 
executed it; also because it never had been 
heard before in this country. Goethe's “Song of 
Spirits over the Water,” one of those unrhymed 
poems of his, in style not unlike the choruses in 
the old Greek tragedies, (we give a translation 
of it on the first page of this number) certainly 
offers such poetical material as only musical 
genius of a kindred depth and grandeur could 
undertake to reproduce in tones. The full eight- 
part harmony of male voices, enriched by an 
accompaniment of violins, violas and double 
basses, which Schubert has adopted, seems admi- 
rably suited to the grand suggestions of the sub- 
ject—the correspondence of the soul of man with 
water, and of the destiny of man with wind. 
How cool, rich, deep and grand it opens with 
its low harmonies, and the double-bass so telling ! 
Majesty and dignity are the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the composition, however, rather than 
great variety and contrast. There seemed 
hardly so much contrast in the music, as the 
poem would suggest; all its grandeur hardly 
saves it from a certain monotony, which is by no 
means characteristic of Schubert. And here 
perhaps we feel the limitation under which he 
labors in the exclusion of female voices. These 
fluid, restless, wandering elements which the poet 
describes, the soul and its liquid type, would 
seem to require the whole range of octaves and 
all the contrasted color of mixed voices for their 
illustration. But while it raises this question, 
who could help feeling that it was a magnificent 
composition, and hoping for another opportunity 
to know it better? Probably a larger mass of 
voices, a grand chorus on the oratorio scale, 
would make it still more effective; but it was 
finely rendered by the thirty or more voices of 
the Orpheus, whom we have never heard blend 
better, or sing with more expression, light and 
shade, &c., than they did that evening. Mr. 
KREISSMANN, by patient drilling; has shaped his 
material to excellent results. 

Next in importance among the choral perform- 
ances were the noble double choruses from A nti- 
gone and C:dipas, which were admirably sung. 
Mendelssohn’s whole music to these Greek trage- 
dies is among the most sterling’ stuff which he 
accomplished. The chorus by Marschner is amus- 
ing; but the “ Grand German-National-Patriotic- 
Quodlibet was exceedingly funny, and most 
cleverly contrived and executed. It is a medley 
of well-known themes from the Italian operas, 
beginning with the incantation in Robert le Dia- 
ble, and continuing with some of the most senti- 
mental solos, sung with ludicrously serious 
expression by single voices, while the others imi- 
tate the see-saw violin figures to the suggestive 
syllables: toodle-teedle, &c., changing to teedle- 
toodle with a change of key. 

The Bass Aria by Bach: “ Depart, ye vain 
cares,” a difficult task indeed, was very credita- 
bly achieved by Mr. LANGERFELDT, Mr. LEon- 
HARD playing the very rich and subtle piano 
accompaniment with his usual skill and _ taste. 
Such noble songs are worthy of the ambition and 
the life-long study of the greatest singers; and 


those who give us a chance to hear them do us a 
real service. The “ Dichterliebe” (Poet’s love) 
by Schumann, a cycie of several songs in one, 
after the manner of Beethoven’s Liederkreis, is 
full of poetry and feeling, which was delicately 
and truly brought out by Mr. KrerssMANN’S 
voice. Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” too, in a 
very different vein, a bass song, was happily 
rendered by an amateur; and Mr.ScHRAUBASTD- 
TER baritone,so charmed the audience in the little 
song by Krebs, which he sang with so much unc- 
tion and sweetness, that he was compelled to 
repeat it. 

For instrumental pieces, the movements from 
the Beethoven Sonata were beautifully plaved 
by Messrs. LEONHARD AND Suck; and Mr. 
Orro Dreset contributed a very exquisite 
Fantasia by Liszt on Weber’s Sch/ummer-lied, 
delighting everybody, so that he had to return 
and delight them again with the “ Spring Song” 
by Mendelssohn. Altogether the Soirée was one 
of the purest musical enjoyments of the season. 
Long live the Orpheus ! 





OrcuestraL Union. — Wednesday afternoon, 
March 26. A crowd, asa matter of course; when 
we see any room to spare in the Music Hall, we will 
give notice. Programme as follows :— 


I. Overture—** Faust,” .. ccoccoccrccccccccccccces Spohr 
2. Concert Waltz—* Controversen,” ....... -.... Strauss 
&. Bpmphony No.1 .. 8ITAIMas. cc cceceee Beethoven 
ie NN I Sno ck iment qebts da cetcesee Mendelssohn 
5. Romanza—From ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” for Oboe 

and Viola, Messrs. De Ribas and F. Zohler Meyerbeer 
6. Finale—From “ Lohengrin.” ..............+++ Wagner 


Spohr in his Faust opera, a work full of his 
freshest and best music, did not essay the height of 
Goethe’s great argument, but took a low and melo- 
dramatic form of the Faust story for his libretto. Of 
course the Overture does not attempt so much as 
Wagner’s, and was more su‘e of its mark. Itis a 
musician-like, appropriate, effective work, which will 
always give pleasure, although it is by no meansa 
great work. Jt was very fairly rendered, as was 
Beethoven’s earliest Symphony, so Haydn-like, and 
yet with so mach more than Haydn in it. The other 
selections were not badly chosen. 


interest a few years ago. For overtures, two very 
noble ones: Beethoven’s to the “Leonora,” No. 3, 
and Schumann’s to Byron’s “ Manfred.” The or- 
chestra will also play an arrangement of Chopin’s 
Funeral March. Beethoyen’s Violin Concerto, too, 
should be a great attraction; it will be played by 
Epwarp Mottennaver, of New York. -'Nor is 
vocal music wanting, Miss Wasnpurn being set 
down to sing Di tanti palpiti, and O mio Fernando. 

2. The next Wednesday Afternoon Concert offers 
a Symphony by Mozart (No. 2), a Strauss waltz 
(Die Fidéten), and the Joverture (Kreutzer’s ?) to “A 
Night in Granada.” 

There is also jtalk of Italian Opera next week, 
with D’Angri, Brignoli, &c., in the “Barber,” and 
Misses Kellogg, Hinckley, &e¢., in some of their 
roles. 





We are happy to state that Mr. Jonn K. Paine, 
the organist, has been appointed teacher of music at 
Harvard University, in the place of the late Mr. 
Homer, and has alseady entered upon his new duties, 





Our Cincinnati correspondent, below, takes ns so 
courteously to task in the matter of Wagner, that we 
are bound to reply to him so soon as we have room 
and leisure. 


Musical Correspondence, 


Crycinnati, Marcn 24.—I herewith send you 
the programme of the fifth concert of this season of 


our Cecilia Society : 
1. “Chorus *‘Kyrie,” from the Mass in C major. Beethoven 
2. Fantasia on ‘‘Meses.” for PiaHo............. Thalberg 
8. Extracts from ‘the first Walpurgis Night.” 
Mendelssohn 
1. Aria for Tenor, a Druid and Chorus of Druids and 
People. 
‘*Now May again breaks winter's chain.” 
2. Solo for Alto and Chorus of women. 
‘Know ye not a deed so daring? 
TDooms us all to die despairing ?” 
8. Solo for Baritone, the Priest and the Chorus of Druids! 
“The woods are free! 
Disbranch the tree 
“And pile the stems together.” 
4. Uhorus: 
‘‘Disperse, disperse, ye gallant men ! 
Secure the passes round the glen.” 
4. Polonaise in E flat for Piano..........5 ...... Chopin 














Ortro Dreset.—At the request of an audience 
already formed in private, this gentleman has com- 
menced a series of Piano-Forte Soirées in th: charm- 
ing little exhibition room of the Stu:lio Building. 
But said audience so outgrew the limits, that it was 
found necessary to divide it into two, and have each 
concert repeated. With such select party of listen- 
ers, eighty or so each evening, surrounding the Piano, 
and the inspirations of our painters on the walls sur- 
rounding them, and with such music, and so played, 
as we need not say it was, these are “ Noctes ”’ which 
it really seems too cruel in us to mention to the 
world outside. Our artist is always happy in the 
making-up of his programmes (which in t! ese Soirées 
he plays all himself), and here is the first one, given 
twice last week :— 

1. Fantaisie, (C minor.) ........0.0000 


2. Sonata, op. 110, 
Allegro moderato—Scherzo—Adagio—F ugue. 
Ferd 








8. Impromptu, . Hiller 
CMC E40 s ndcthcecesidecesccsseoriecrts ...-Taubert 
BTN «5.0 5:dan es than pins cocoss ccaoevepe Chopin 
6. Gavotte from Orchestra Suite in D. ........ J. 3. Bac 
7. Largbetto from 2d Symphony, ............. Beethoven 
8. Polonaise, (F sharp minor,).................4. Chopin 
9. Weber’s Schlummerlied mit Arabesken, ......... Liszt 
Te TR, MOM 5s wenstenocenothanpecnenedxaies Chopin 





Boston Mozart Crus.—This earnest little band 
of amateurs gave its tlir! Social Orchestral Enter- 
tainment on Monday evening,--which we should 
have been glad to attend, could we have resisted the 
“Orpheus.” Here is the programme :— 

PART I. 
Grand Symphony in Ed major ................6.. Mo: 


Adagio; Allegro—Andante—Minuetto and Trio— 
Finale, Allegro vivace. 


wart 






PART It. 
1. Concert Overtare .............00+: ...Kalliwoda 
2. Andznte, from * Surprise Symphony.......... Haydn 

8. ‘* Turkish March,” from the “ Ruins of Athens” 
Beethoven 

4. Transcription of a German Song (for select 

orchestra.) ...... Tava cana Pnadke seu Schubert 
5. Overture. Zauberflite, (Magic flute).......... Mozart 





The only public concerts now announced are two : 
1. The second of the new PHILHARMONIC series 
TO-NIGHT, for which Mr. ZERRAHN offers a varied 
and interesting programme. Instead of a regular 
Symphony, he begins with “Zes Preludes :” a Sym- 





phonic Poem by Liszt, which was heard here with 








5. Aria for Soprano from “‘La fille du Regiment* Donizetti 
“Salut ala France.” 

6. Solo for Bariton, the Priest, and Chorus from ‘‘Wal- 

purgis Night. .............0+ -+-.+++--... Mendelssohn 
“The flame aspires ! The smoke retires : 

Thus clear our faith from errors : 
Our customs quell’d. our rights witthheld, 
Thy light shall shine forever.” 

Scenes from the Opera. *‘Tannhiiuser”. ..... Rich. Wagner 

1. Tannhiuser. A yonng Shephard. Pilgrims [com- 
ing fron the Wartburg on their way to Rome}. 

2. Wolfram von Eschenbach, four other Minne-Singers 
and the Landgraf [on the chase, where they meet 
Tannh‘iuser. 

3. Elizabeth, [in the Singer’s Hall at the Wartburg } 

4. Elizvbeth. Wolfram. Pilgrims [returning from Rome.] 

Recitativo; Pilgrims’ Chorus; Prayer; Recitativo and 
Romanza. 

5. Chorus of the Knights and noble Ladies, [at the 
opening of the Singers’ contest at the Wartburg. 

Mendelssohn’s “ first Waipurgis Night,” which is 
being brought out in this city for the first time, is 
enjoyed very much and, no doubt, will be so more 
and more, the better it is known and understood. 

Particular stress was laid in this concert upon the 
selections from Rich. Wagner’s *‘ Tannhauser,” and 
such as these, which are the most melodious ones in 
the opera, I venture to say, would be received with 
enthusiasm everywhere where there is no prejudice 
against Wagner’s mnsic, even at Paris and—Boston. 

You, Mr. Editor, are so liberal in your views, that 
T incline to think, you will permit an old reader of 
your Journal, to say in this connection, that he does 
not think your criticisms on Wagner always fair, 
however fair he thinks you to be towards most old 
and modern composers. I do not mean to advoeate 
giving praise to Wagner’s many eccentric innova- 
tions, but I think, that there would be more merit in 
pointing out to your readers the many great beauties 
in Wagner’s music,—(in a similar way, as you do 
with Rob. Franz and Chopin, who with all their 
charms certainly are not free from eccentricities),— 
than repeatedly to dwell on his failings and to draw 
unprofitable comparisons with Beethoven, Mozart 
and others. 

Wagner is a genius, there can be no doubt, and 
the world at large does not see and understand his 
genius yet. Now, would it not be a laudable purpose 
for an editor, to enlighten the public regarding the 
characteristics and peculiarities of such a man ? 

Will you please to excuse this frank and, may be, 
assuming criticism of your criticisms ? X. 
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London. 


The Musical World says of the coming season : 

It is now the first of March, and the Musical sea- 
son as yet shows no sign of movement or vitality. 
there is not a pen stirring nor a tongue wagging to 
indicate the delight and excitement so confidently 
predicted for the year 1862—the year of the Second 
Great International Exhibition, when all the world, 
cum multis aliis, are expected in London. 

To commence with the Italian Operas. But a few 
weeks since, three Italian Operas were counted upon. 
It is now doubtful if Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
open at all, and Drury Lane is advertised “to let.”’ 
Of the Royal Italian Opera not asyllable is breathed, 
and the name of Mr. Frederick Gye is as if it never 
had been. We are not, however, therefore to infer 
that the shrewd and diligent impresario of the Covent 
Garden Italian Opera is resting on his oars, or even 
on one scull. No doubt we shall hear shortly how 
zealous and indefatigable he has been in his endeav- 
ors to procure a successor to Mad. Grisi—no easy 
matter, as onr readers will readily understand. To 
one whose ears are ever open to musical rumors all 
over the world, the names of Mile. Trebelli and Mile. 
Lucea cannot be strange. Both these ladies have 
recently earned high honors, one in the Austrian, 
the other in the Prassian Capital. Whether either 
is equal to represent the Pasta and Grisi line of char- 
acter we cannot say, judging from the reports of the 
German papers, e may feel assured, however, 
that Mr. Gye has heard both ladies, and that he will 
be enabled to decide as to their especial capabilities. 
Mr. Lumley, too, is said to have entered into an en- 
gagement with a young prima donna of the highest 
talents, Mad. or Mile. Galetti, as her admirers assert, 
the very beau ideal of a grand lyric artist. We shall 
he delighted to hear all three ladies at one or other 
of the London Italian Operas, when we shall be able 
to pronounce which is most likely to make us forget 
the Norma of the last twenty years. 

A lustre or so since, and at this time of the year 
the prospectuses for both Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
the Royal Italian Opera had been some days before 
the public. ‘The second week in March, indeed, was 
the customary period for commencing operations. 
Some thirty years ago, the Italian Opera was in full 
swing in March, having opened in February, and 
what was called the anti-Easter season was often the 
most attractive of the year. About the year 1830, 
1831, 1832, or 1833,—“we like to be particular in 
dates,”"—we remember seeing perform together, in 
the Donna del Lago of Rossini, in the last week of 
February, Sontag, Pisaroni, Rubini, Donzelli, and 
Zuchelli, or Lablache. The seasen is growing later 
and later every year, just like the fashionable dinner 
hour, until one may suppose that, in its gradual pro- 
cess of retardation at the beginning, and elongation 
at the end, it will come round to the winter, and so 
we may again expect Italian Opera to make its an- 
nual appearance with the Epiphany, as in the days 
of Camporese, Fodor and Colbran. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace alone have 
spoken out and with most particular organ. They 
have isssued their pronunciamento for the forthcoming 
season, which is copious, explanatory, and full of 
promise. No preliminary statement, indeed, could 
be clearer, more concise, and_ satisfactory than that 
contained in the little book which has been sent free 
of charge all over London —a novel and sure mode 
of advertising, planned, no doubt, in the fertile 
brain of Mr. R. K. Bowley, the active and_ intelli- 
gent manager. In this little book is set forth all that 
may be expected from the forthcoming Handel Fes- 
tival, and assuredly a more brilliant programme 
could hardly be conceived, 


Royat Enorisu Orrra —Mr. Benedict’s opera, 
The Lily of Killarney, has been now performed 
seventeen times in succession, and the verdict of the 
first night has been more than confirmed. So decid 
ed, indeed, is the success of the new work, that it has 
been determined to run it to the end of the season 
uninterruptedly. Mr. Wallace’s opera, however, is 
not to be shelved. We hear that the directors of the 
Royal English Opera have taken Drury Lane for 
the summer, and that Mr. Wallace's new work will 
inaugurate the “appendix”-season. Miss Louisa 
Pyne had two nights’ repose on Monday and Wed- 
nesday last, when Miss Thirlwall sustained the part 
of Eily O’Connor in a manner highly creditable to 
her talents. Miss Pyne has, however, resumed her 
original part.—Musical World. 


Sacrep Harmontc Socrery.— Last night the 
Lobgesang (Mendelssohn), and the Stabat Mater 
(Rossini) were given for the first time this season— 
the principal singers, Mlle. Titiens ( My a 
Fanny Rowland, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Sig. Belletti. Every place was taken. 





On Friday next, the same programme will be given 
to accommodate those who were unable to obtain ad- 
mission yesterday. Mlle. Titiens (Tietjens), how- 
ever, being engaged for a month at Barcelona, Mlle. 
Parepa will replace her in the soprano music.—/bid. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—The Jast Gentlemen’s 
Concert (so-called) in the Concert Hall, conducted 
hy Mr. Charles Hallé, was rendered doubly interest- 
ing by the first appearance of the celehrated compo- 
ser and pianist, M. Stephen Heller, before a 
Manchester audience. The following account of the 
performance is taken from the Manchester Examiner : 

“ At the concert last evening the pianist and com- 
poser, Stephen Heller, was introduced to a Manches- 
ter audience, when, besides some of his own pleasant 
compositions, he joined Mr. Hallé in a duet for two 
pianofortes, selecting Mozart’s ‘Concerto in FE flat,’ 
and adding to it a couple of his own cadenzas 
‘ composed expressly for this occasion.’ We believe 
this sort of intrusion is considered ‘amiable’ and 
“legitimate ’ by those who profess to have judgment 
in these matters. Weknow there is precedent for it, 
—plenty of precedent, Moscheles among the rest,— 
but that does not set aside the principle which 
demands respect for the creations of genius, and that 
would cry out against our modern laureate, with all 
his acknowledged poetic feeling, introducing one of 
his ‘cadenzas’ into the works of Shakspeare or 
Milton. We desire to say this with every respect 
for M. Heller, who has shown to the musical world, 
with his dreamy imagination and fancy, how well he 
understands the poetry of his art. The ‘cadenzas’ 
were talented pieces of workmanship ; but they were 
far from adding to the enjoyment of the charming 
concerto, interfering, as they did, with the natural 
flow of Mozart’s interesting theme. There was noth- 
ing particularly remarkable in the performance of the 
other pieces alluded to, which were ‘Laudler,’ Prelude 
in D flat, Nuits blanches (No. 17.) and Tarentelle in A 
flat, the last winning an encore; but they are all 
original, imaginative, and full of character; whilst 
it could not be otherwise than interesting to hear 
these pieces plaved by the gifted composer. Mad. 
Guerrabella and Mr. Wilbye Cooper were the vocal- 
ists. The latter has recently returned from a study 
in Italy, and in certain qualities, such as delicacy of 
expression, seems to have gained by his visit to the 
sunny South. He sang a graceful melody from 
Leslie’s Holyrood with skill, as well as in good taste. 
Mad. Guerrabella added to her Manchester reputation 
by the singing of Beethoven's ‘ Per pieta’ and Cos- 
ta’s ‘Dall’ asilo della pace ;’ in the former showing 
fine declamatory power, with much _ intelligent 
expression, and in the second a richness of ornament 
brilliantly exeeuted. She also pleased many who 
remember the beauty of Sir Henry Bishop's early 
productions, by introducing the song of the ‘Mocking 
bird,’ with which Miss Stephens used to delight her 
audiences some forty years ago. The song is as 
fresh as ever, and we were glad to find a young 
vocalist like Mad. Guerrabella having an appreciation 
of our English composer.” 

The mistake about the cadenzas was not likely to 
escape Mr. Hallé’s observation, and accordingly the 
subjoined letter appeared next day in the same 
journal :— 

“« To the Editor of the Examiner and Times. 

“Srr,—The remarks of your musical critic on 
yesterday's concert must lead your readers to believe 
that the introduction of cadenzas into Mozart’s con- 
certos is optional with the performer. I feel sure you 
will allow me to remove such an impression, and to 
inform the writer of the paragraph, as well as your 
readers, that, in all concertos by Mozart, in five out 
of the six written by Beethoven, and in almost every 
other instance (Mendelssohn excepted)—cadenzas, 
the place for which is distinctly marked and prepared 
for in a peculiar manner known to all musicians, 
cannot be dispensed with without destroying the 
symmetry of the work or involving its mutilation. 
It is hardly necessary to explain that the object of 
these cadenzas is to recapitulate the principal ideas 
contained in the movement at the conclusion of which 
they are introduced, to condense them, present them 
in a new form, and, in short, to give a résumé of the 
whole work ; that this has, perhaps, in no instance 
on record been done in a more masterly manner than 
by Mr. Heller yesterday, all musicians present at the 
concert will readily acknowledge. Far from being 
an ‘intrusion,’ or a violation of ‘ the principle which 
demands respect for the creations of genius,’ the 
composition of cadenzas is in strict accordance with 
the intentions of our greatest composers, and has 
always been regarded as one of the severest tests of 
the masician’s facnities. Thanking you for the space 
you have kindly allowed me, I remain, yours very 
obediently, Cuares Haye. 

“* Greenheys, Feb. 13, 1862.” 





Special Hotices, 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I pray thee give me back my love.. Ballad 
Pietro Centemeri 25 


Written with that fluency of style and richness of 
melody for which this Pp is distinguished 


J. R. Sweeney 25 
A humorous song of medium difficulty. 
T. H. Howe 25 


Based on Gov. Andrew’s famous telegram to the 
Mayor of Baltimore after the memorable riot. April 
19th, 1861. Poetry and music are very good and thera 
can be no doubt but this song will have a large sale. 





Humbug is the fashion. Song. 


Bear them home tenderly. 


All hail to the day. Patriotic Song. W. Williams 25 


We wait beneath the furnace blast. W. O. Perkins 25 
Words by Whittier. The music is flowing and will 
prove highly acceptable to the many admirers of the 
muse of our New England poet. 


Columbia calls. Patriotic song and chorus. 
W. O. Perkins 25 
Well written and not difficult. 


Instrumental Music. 
V. Tinans 25 


A dashing Galop, easy of execution. The title-page 
is made interesting by a very faithful drawing of the 
little iron-clad monster ‘‘ Monitor,” as she appeared 
when leaving the harbor of New York. 


Ericsson Galop. 


Luisen Qnadrille. Strauss 25 
A standard Quadrille, which is constantly on the 
Ball programmes of German Bands. The Piano 
arrangement is by Helmsmiiller. 


Chant du Berger (Shepherd’s lay). Jos. Funke 25 


By the author of that very pleasing and popular 
Nocturne ‘“ Econtez-moi.”” It was as well received 
abroad, as the latter. 


Camomile Galop. Chas. Grobe 25 
Foget me not. Rondino. e « ~95 
Bell-flower Waltz. e 95 


Easy Pieces for young beginners. They are none the 
less instructive for being very pleasing to the young 
ear. 


Pastorella e Cavagliere. Caprice. Z.M/. Gottschalk 60 
This is a charming rural scene, full of those delicate 
traits for which all of this author’s compositions are 
distinguished. Among the new compositions which 
Gottschalk has brought out at his recent Soirées in 
New York, this one had the largest share of applause. 
lf our amateurs need any encouragement to get a 
copy of this piece they may find it in the assurance 
that it is only moderately difficult. 


Books. 


Tuatsere’s L'art pu Caant. (The Art of 
Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
s0 as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





Music py Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wii! fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 






































